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OPPORTUNITIES FOR CORRELATION BETWEEN 
COMMUNITY LIFE AND ENGLISH. I 



HOWARD C. HILL 
University High School, University of Chicago 



Administration of the course. — During the last four years experi- 
mental courses in the combination of English and social science 
have been carried on in the laboratory schools of the University of 
Chicago. At the present time a full year of such work is required 
of all pupils in either the junior or senior high school. The course 
is organized in units of one semester each, known as Community 
Life I and Community Life II. As a rule, a semester of standard 
English instruction intervenes between the two units. By this 
arrangement greater variety is secured in the work, and classes can 
be transferred without administrative difficulty to the teachers who 
are especially qualified to present the two types of English. 

Community Life I is taken by first-year pupils; Community 
Life II, by second-year pupils. As organized at present, the junior 
high school of the University of Chicago is composed largely of 
children who have completed the six-year course of study in the 
University Elementary School; few pupils from outside schools are 
admitted. Such pupils, however, may enter the senior high school 
after graduation from the eighth grade. As a result, the pupils in 
the junior high school take English with community-life content 
while in the seventh and eighth grades. Pupils who enter from other 
schools, however, take the course in the ninth and tenth grades. 
The illustrations used in these articles are drawn for the most part 
from the work of the last-named pupils. 1 

At the beginning of the school year all pupils in the two lower 
classes of the high school, both junior and senior, are placed in 
rapid, medium, and slow sections (called sections A, B, and C) in 

1 Certain phases of the course in the junior high school are described in a sug- 
gestive way by the instructor in charge, Miss Edith Shepherd, in "Some Silent- 
Reading Lessons in Junior High School English," School Review, XXIX (March, 192 1), 
206-15. 
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order to make possible a differentiation in instruction in comformity 
with the varying needs of the pupils. This classification is made 
on the basis of speed and comprehension in reading, in the case of 
entering ninth-grade pupils, as revealed by a series of tests given 
during the first week of school. 1 Pupils who have been members 
of the school are grouped in accordance with the quality of their 
work the preceding year. 

Objectives of the course. — This experiment in social-science 
English was prompted by the belief that such a combination would 
add vitality and human interest to civics instruction, that it would 
enrich the work in English, that it would tend to make effective 
expression habitual instead of spasmodic, that it would awaken or 
stimulate in boys and girls a genuine liking for good books, and that 
if successful it would provide one way by which school adminis- 
trators might find relief from an overcrowded curriculum. 2 The 
chief aims of the course, then, are, first, to arouse in pupils a desire 
to take a helpful part in the activities of the various groups of which 
they are members; second, to acquaint them with a body of knowl- 
edge about society and social organization such as will enable them 
to play their parts well; third, to induce in them habits of extensive 
and purposeful reading of many kinds of worthy literature; fourth, 
to stimulate clear, fluent, and effective expression in both oral and 
written composition; and fifth, to awaken or enlarge genuine intel- 
lectual interests. The first two aims are primarily civic in char- 
acter; the next two are ordinarily thought of as falling within the 
realm of English; the last, while in no sense restricted to either 
branch of knowledge, may be regarded as belonging to both. 

Since this discussion considers primarily the utility of social- 
science material for instruction in English, attention will be confined 
in large part to those features of the course which relate to the third 

1 A list of the tests and a description of the differentiated instruction in English 
based upon the findings may be found in an article entitled "Differentiating Instruc- 
tion in Ninth-Grade English," School Review, XXVII (December, 1919), 772-88. 

1 More specifically, it would constitute one step toward the fulfilment of the 
recommendation of the Committee on Social Studies of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, "that social studies be given the time of one-half 
unit a year in each of the years from the seventh grade through the twelfth." The 
report of the committee may be found in School Review, XXVIII (April, 1920), 283-97. 
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and fourth objectives listed above; the others will be treated only 
incidentally. The present article will be limited to a discussion of 
what may be called the reading phases of the course. A later 
article will be devoted to the part oral and written expression have 
in the work. 

Reading and the analytical method of instruction. — As indicated, 
it was felt that such a combination course would both vitalize 
civics and enrich English. This appeared to be especially possible 
in the case of reading. In the majority of civics courses the 
reading-matter is wholly informational in character. Composed 
as a rule of highly condensed abstractions or generalizations, much 
of this material is unintelligible to ordinary boys and girls; in their 
eyes it is also about the "dryest stuff" in the curriculum. As one 
pupil put it in a report of reading done in a much-used text: 

It was so condensed. Because of that it was extremely difficult to read. 
I did not enjoy it, because it took such an effort to digest all the meaning of 
each paragraph. 

In most English classes, on the other hand, reading is con- 
fined to the classics which in general are studied in an analytical 
manner. The purpose of such study is usually the cultivation of 
an appreciation of good literature. If by "appreciation" is meant 
a " liking " for good literature, is the goal usually realized ? How 
many boys, for example, are so inspired by their study of Ivanhoe 
that they voluntarily read the rest of the Waverley Novels ? Or 
how many girls are so stimulated by an analysis of Macbeth that 
they eagerly peruse the other plays of Shakespeare ? Let him who 
doubts the answer stand at the counter of a public library for an 
hour and note the books drawn by high-school pupils; or better, 
let him ask the boys and girls themselves. Surely the test of 
behavior is a fair criterion; and if young people do not care to read 
Tennyson and Thackeray and Scott and Shakespeare in their 
leisure hours — and there is evidence that they do not — the con- 
clusion is inevitable that for some reason the objective of instilling 
a liking for the classics through an analytical study of such literature 
in class is not ordinarily attained. 

The seat of the difficulty, of course, is not in the aim. Few 
will question the desirability or the need of cultivating an apprecia- 
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tion of good literature. Nor will anyone deny the literary merits 
of Eliot, Scott, and Tennyson, although the introduction of certain 
of their writings within given grades may be challenged. Much 
more difficult is it to justify the analytical method of study which 
is still in vogue in many schools and the scant consideration which 
is usually given to such worth-while fields of literature as travel, 
biography, and history. The utilization of proper selections from 
these fields, it is believed, will both vitalize civics and enrich the 
study of literature. 

With reference to the analytical method of instruction which 
is employed so generally in the teaching of English and the social 
sciences, it may be noted that, with occasional exceptions, boys and 
girls of junior high school age have not yet developed an analytical 
attitude of mind. They are not interested in tearing Ivanhoe to 
pieces, in dissecting the character of Shylock, or in tracing to their 
sources the historical and mythological allusions in which literature 
abounds. On the contrary, their interest is primarily in things in 
the large, in the story, in action; in short, in extensive not intensive 
reading. 

The teacher of civics who confines his course to a textbook 
fails to take advantage of this interest and falls into a method of 
instruction closely akin to that which has just been described. A 
text at best furnishes an utterly inadequate amount of reading- 
matter for boys and girls. Ninth-grade pupils, for example, can 
read on the average from 250 to 300 words a minute in ordinary 
expository or narrative material. The largest junior high school 
text in civics now available contains barely five hundred pages of 
reading-matter. When allowance is made for illustrations, it is 
found that in general each of these pages contains from 250 to 300 
words. The ordinary pupil can without difficulty, therefore, read 
the entire book in from eight to ten hours. What does he do with 
the rest of his time ? If he spends it in study, he must read the 
same material over and over again, or he must employ it in preparing 
outlines or making summaries. 

Character of textbook material. — This method of instruction is 
made even more wasteful by the character of the material in the 
average civics textbook which consists for the most part of highly 
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condensed abstractions and generalizations. Full of significance to 
him who has had experience in the matters under discussion, it 
often possesses, when standing alone, little meaning or interest for 
boys and girls. What the pupils need is to gain vicarious experi- 
ence through the reading of numerous descriptions of social life 
selected to illustrate and make real the generalizations and prin- 
ciples in the text. The need for an abundance of such descriptive 
material was pointed out in an article which appeared in the 
School Review three years ago. The following comment was made 
with reference to the character of existent texts : 

These books are all very abstract. They pack into a paragraph an account 
of a social institution which in its practical operations fills the daily lives of 
thousands of men and women. The adult who reads one of these summary 
paragraphs has in mind some of the facts of the daily routine through which he 
has passed. For example, the full-grown man who reads that women should 
not be employed for long hours in a factory knows from his own backache and 

tired feet what long hours of labor mean Though the laborer has some 

memory of labor, he has difficulty in projecting his thinking into the sphere of 
activity of others 

If social studies are abstract even for adults, how difficult must be the 
effort to explain a social institution to a child. Suppose one talks to a child 
about a family budget for a year. There are very few families that have the 
abstract foresight to look ahead a year. The child has no grasp of the meaning 
of a year, of a budget, of the need of economy, of the meaning of organization, 
or of the advantages of system. Social sciences are abstract for adults, but 
they are abstract beyond degree for the child. 1 

Reading material in community-life English. — The hope of 
illuminating these abstractions, of utilizing the much neglected 
fields of biography, travel, and history, of suggesting a practical 
substitute for the analytical method of studying literature and 
civics, and of stimulating a love of reading in boys and girls, is back 
of the selection of the material used in the community-life course. 
The readings are grouped about the following topics. 

1 Charles H. Judd, "The Teaching of Civics." School Review, XXVI (September, 
1018), 526-27. 
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GENERAL ORGANIZATION OF COURSE IN COMMUNITY LIFE 
PART ONE — GROUP LIFE 

I. Myself and others 

II. The family 

III. The school 

IV. The church 

V. The community 

PART TWO — PROBLEMS OF THE COMMUNITY 

VI. Children of the melting pot 

VII. The health of the community 

VIII. The police force 

IX. Fire protection and prevention 

X. Recreation 

XI. Civic beauty 

XII. The handicapped 

PART THREE — INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 

XIII. Work and the worker 

XIV. The exchange of goods 

XV. Communication and transportation 
XVI. Labor and capital 

PART FOUR — GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 

XVII. Local government 
XVIII. State government 
XIX. The national government 
XX. Political parties and the ballot 

In studying each of the topics in this course the pupils are 

furnished with an extensive bibliography composed of references 

which illustrate the topic in question. These references are selected 

from the more interesting works in the fields of travel, essay, 

biography, history, fiction, drama, short story, and poetry. They 

are arranged under three heads: first, study references; second, 

history, biography, travel, and essay; third, imaginative literature 

— fiction, short story, poetry, and drama. Some of the selections 

used in connection with the study of "The family," for example, 

are as follows: 1 

1 The complete bibliographies on the different topics in the course may be found 
in H. C. Hill's Community Life and Civic Problems (Ginn & Co.). 
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I. STUDY REFERENCES 

Beard, Charles A., American Citizenship, 19-33, 247-48, 261. 
Lessons in Community and National Life: 

C-20, Burgess, Ernest W., "The Family and Social Control." 

C-30, Andrews, John B., "Social Insurance." 
Forman, S. E., History of Useful Inventions, chap. 10. 
Hough, Theodore, and Sedgwick, Wm. T., The Human Mechanism, 429-37. 
Towne, Ezra T., Social Problems, 235-43, 248-50, 252-53. 

2. HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, AND ESSAY 

Barrie, James M., Margaret Ogilvy. 

Bible, "Genesis," chaps. 24, 27-30, 37. 

Bishop, Joseph B., Theodore Roosevelt's Letters to His Children. 

Cheney, E. D. L., Louisa M. Alcott: Her Life, Letters, and Journals. 

Davis, William S., A Day in Old Athens, chaps. 4, 5, 8. 

Du Puy, William A., Uncle Sam, Wonder Worker, 105-13, 158-68. 

Earle, Alice M., Home Life in Colonial Days. 

Lee, Yan Phon, When I Was a Boy in China. 

McNally, Georgia M., The Babyhood of Wild Beasts. 

Mason, Otis T., Woman in Primitive Culture, 152-60. 

Mitchell, P. Chalmers, The Childhood of Animals, chaps. 14, 15. 

Moses, Belle, Louisa M. Alcott, Dreamer and Worker. 

Richmond, G. D. S., Round the Corner in Gay Street. 

Starr, Frederick, First Steps in Human Progress, 149-58, 169-91. 

Warner, Charles Dudley, Being a Boy. 

Wendell, Barrett, The France of Today, 101-44. 

3. IMAGINATIVE LITERATURE: FICTION, SHORT STORY, POETRY, AND DRAMA 

Alcott, Louisa M., Little Women. 

Burns, Robert, The Cotter's Saturday Night. 

Canfield, Dorothy, Understood Betsy. 

Cross, Mary Ann (Eliot, George), The Mill on the Floss. 

Dickens, Charles, The Cricket on the Hearth. 

Hughes, Rupert, The Old Nest. 

Lowell, James Russell, The Courtin'. 

Maeterlinck, Maurice, The Blue Bird. 

Norris, Kathleen, Mother. 

Rice, Alice Hegan, Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. 

Richmond, Grace S., Second Violin. 

Seton-Thompson, Ernest, Wild Animals at Home. 

Spyri, Johanna, Heidi. 

Stockton, Frank, Rudder Grange. 

Tennyson, Alfred, Enoch Arden. 

Waller, Mary E., Daughter of the Rich. 

Walpole, Hugh, Jeremy. 

Whittier, John Greenleaf, Snow-Bound. 

Zollinger, Guglielma, Widow O'Callaghan's Boys. 
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The pupils are expected to read some of the references listed 
under each of the three divisions. In this way the text and the 
study references are supplemented by the more detailed descriptions 
of life and social organization found in books on travel, biography, 
and history, while the topic as a whole is vivified and illuminated 
by the pictures of human relations as portrayed by the novelist 
and the poet. For example, the information about the family and 
its services which has been acquired in the study material is both 
multiplied and vitalized by the concrete descriptions of home life 
pictured in such books as Bishop's Theodore Roosevelt's Letters to 
His Children, such novels as Kathleen Norris' Mother, and such 
poems as Whittier's Snow-Bound. The pupil who has studied 
human relationships in this way is likely, not only to have a more 
intelligent and sympathetic attitude toward civic problems than if 
his reading had been confined to text material, but also to apprehend 
more clearly than would otherwise be possible the fact that worthy 
literature always is in essence a true reflection of life. 

Reading done in community-life courses. — Does this combination 
course lead to wide reading by boys and girls ? The answer to the 
question is to be found in the data shown in Tables I and II. In 
examining these tables, it should be remembered that the reading 
done by each pupil represents the work of a single semester of 
approximately seventeen weeks' duration. It will be noted that 
during 1920-21, the instructor had but one section each semester 
while during 1919-20 he had two; this explains the difference in 
the number of pupils listed under the two years. 

Table I is shown graphically in Figure 1, which represents the 
data in the six columns of the table. 

A significant feature of these records is the steady increase 
shown in the reading done by successive classes. The first two 
classes for which such figures are available (they are not here shown) 
contained thirty-nine pupils. Although these pupils were rapid 
readers and of high mental ability (they were in the A section and 
represented the upper third of the ninth-grade class), the maximum 
number of pages read by any pupil was only 5,139, the minimum 
was 1,161, and the average for the class was 2,334. The next 
semester the minimum number of pages read in the A sections 
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(forty-three pupils) was 1,386, the maximum was 12,046, and the 
average was 4,839. A year later the A section pupils (numbering 
26) in no instance read fewer than 2,873 pages. The maximum 

TABLE I 

Number op Pages Read by Pupils in Community-Life Classes 
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I02O-ig2I 


IO2O-I02I 


Number of Pages 
Read 


IA 

First 
Semester 

(Two 
Sections) 


IB 
Second 
Semester 

(Two 
Sections) 


IA 

First 
Semester 

(One 
Section) 


IB 
Second 
Semester 

(One 
Section) 


nA 

First 
Semester 


nA 

Second 
Semester 


I , OOO- 1 , 999 

3,000- 3,999 

4,000- 4,999 

5,000- 5,999 

6 , 000- 6 , 999 

7,000- 7,999 

9,000- 9,999 

11,000-11,999 

12,000-12,999 

13,000-13,999 

15,000-15,999 
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13 
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4 
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1 
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1 
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Total 


43 


46 


26 


26 


22 


24 







TABLE II 

Comparative Statistics on Number op Pages Read by Community-Life 

Classes 



Class 


Average 

Number of 

Pages 


Median 

Number of 
Pages 


Highest 

Number of 

Pages 


Lowest 

Number of 

Pages 


1918-1919 
IA, Second Semester 


2,334 

4,839 
4,685 

5,576 

5,234 
6,262 
6,398 




5,139 

12,042 
10,028 

9,837 

15,552 
13,702 
13,915 


1,161 


1919-1920 
IA, First Semester 

(Two sections) 


4,450 
4,500 

5,332 

5,000 
5,5O0 
6,000 


1,386 


IB, Second Semester 


1,126 


1920-1921 
IA, First Semester 


2,873 


IB, Second Semester 


3,36o 




2,772 




3,591 
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amount read was 9,837 pages, while the average rose to 5,576, an 
average for the class which exceeded by more than four hundred 
pages the maximum attained two years before. Table II also 
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Fig. i.* — Number of pages read (a) by forty-three pupils in Community Life 
IA, first semester, 1919-20; (6) by forty-six pupils in Community Life IB, second 
semester, 1910-20; (c) by twenty-six pupils in Community Life IA, first semester, 
1920-21; (d) by twenty-six pupils in Community Life IB, second semester, 1920-21; 
(e) by twenty-two pupils in Community Life HA, first semester, 1920-21; and (/) 
by twenty-four pupils in Community Life HA, second semester, 1920-21. 



The numbers at the base of the figure represent the number of pages read in thousands. The 
dotted lines indicate the medians. 
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shows the increases in the successive Community Life IB and the 
Community Life IIA sections. 1 

Figure 2 illustrates the increase in the amount of reading done by 
the successive Community Life IA and IB sections. The median 
and the upper quartile points in the distribution are presented for 
the five groups in the order in which the classes were conducted. 
While the third and fifth points of the curves indicate in general a 
somewhat smaller achievement on the part of these two sections 
than was attained by the sections immediately preceding, it will 
be remembered that the IB sections were composed of pupils 
of lesser facility in reading, as shown by tests of speed and com- 
prehension. Lines connecting points 1, 2, and 4 in the figure 
would, therefore, indicate the increase in the amount of reading 
done by successive IA sections. Similarly, the amount of reading 
done by the second IB section as compared with the first will be 
seen by connecting the third and fifth points. 

Causes for the increase in reading. — The chief causes for the steady 
increase shown seem to have been three : first, a growth in the num- 
ber of attractive titles on the book-lists; second, an increase in the 
number of books in the school library; and third, an improvement 
in the technique of arousing and sustaining the pupil's interest 
in reading. 

When the experiment was begun, no reading lists of the kind 
desired were to be found. With the assistance of the school 
librarian, members of the faculty, instructors in English in other 
institutions, librarians in different parts of the country, and the 
pupils, bibliographies on the various topics were gradually con- 
structed. The most valuable help came from the pupils; references 
which did not meet their approval were eliminated; at their sug- 
gestion, by the methods to be explained later, titles were added 
to the fists. Compared with the bibliographies as they are at the 
present time, the original book-lists were meager and unattractive. 
As they have gained in variety and interest, reading has tended 
to increase. 

1 Until the present year Community Life II was not given to the B and C sections 
of the second-year English classes. 
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Moreover, until the experiment had at least partially justified 
itself, the school did not feel warranted in purchasing quantities of 
books to fit the needs of the course since it might be discontinued at 
any time. Accordingly, at the outset, the supply of attractive read- 
ing-matter was limited. A pupil frequently found it impossible to 
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Fig. 2. — Median and quartile points in the distribution of pupils of five sections 
of Community Life I on the basis of the number of pages read during the semester. 

obtain books on a topic, or at least to obtain the particular book 
which he wanted and had perhaps begun. While use was made 
of every possible means of supplementing the available material, 
the reading which pupils could do was necessarily restricted by the 
lack of suitable books. As the course demonstrated its value and 
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additional books were made available, the record shows that there 
was immediately a marked increase in the reading done. 

It is impossible to carry on a course of this kind successfully 
without a generous supply of books. In such a course as the one 
under discussion, books are as essential as test-tubes and Bunsen 
burners in a laboratory and should be furnished by school authori- 
ties in as generous quantities. 

If books are not forthcoming with as great liberality as the need 
demands, there are ways of remedying the shortage, which are open 
in varying degrees to all teachers. The pupils themselves usually 
have some of the books on the list of readings which they are glad 
to put at the service of the class. In addition to multiplying the 
material at hand, this method furnishes a practical opportunity for 
the cultivation of genuine citizenship. In the second place, the 
books available can usually be supplemented at the public library. 
With rare exceptions, librarians are eager to co-operate with teach- 
ers by placing books on reserve, by assisting in the building up of 
bibliographies, and by loaning quantities of books to the schools. 
In some communities, the library will loan boxes of books for a 
month or more and will deliver and call for them without expense 
to the school. In addition, many states now have library boards 
or commissions from which loans of books can be obtained in lots 
of from fifty to one hundred volumes upon the payment of freight 
charges. Finally, if necessary, it is possible in most communities 
to give an entertainment, the proceeds of which can be used for the 
purchase of books for the school library. Thus, by purchase, by 
the co-operation of pupils, and by the assistance of libraries, an 
adequate supply of books can be secured. 

[To be continued] 



